PART ONE
GENERAL SURVEY
CHAPTER I
Structure and Relief
AN understanding of the structure of the U.S.S.R. is funda-
mental to the understanding of its geographical and historical
development. f
The physical map of the Soviet Union (see Fig. i) shows
that the most outstanding feature of the country is the great
Russian Plain, an extension eastward of the West European
Plain, stretching as far east as the river Yenessei. Over
this vast area only a few elevations rise to more than 1000
feet above sea-level, and, with the exception of the Urals,
which divide the Plain into two parts, none of the elevations
is mountainous in character. Although the Urals often rise
to more than 3000 feet, the slopes are usually gentle, the
surface of a plateau character, the passes low. Although they
form a definite mountain range, they do not offer any great
obstacle to movement from the East European section of the
Plain to the West Siberian Lowland, its eastward extension.
The second striking physical feature of the Soviet Union
is the presence of strong natural cbarrier frontiers' around
the periphery of the Plain. To the south and east there are
lofty mountains and plateaux* To the north there lies the
Arctic Ocean, impenetrable until the opening of the Arctic
sea-route a few years ago. Finally mention must be made
of the rough, rocky land of Karelia, in the extreme north-west,
along the Soviet-Finnish frontier, rising to more than 3000
feet above sea-level in the Khibin Mountains of the Kola
Peninsula.
Thus essentially the U.S.S.R. consists of a vast plain, of
generally rather low altitude, with mountains and highland